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THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 

There is no department of life where there seems at present 
to be more need for authoritative ethical guidance than that 
which involves the relations of the sexes. On this subject 
metaphysical philosophy has nothing whatever to say ; super- 
natural religion has been content with giving its sanction to 
prevailing custom ; and social science speaks as yet with an 
uncertain voice. The lack of initiative on the part of religion 
can be sufficiently explained. In the historic faiths that are 
based on primitive misconceptions of nature, the codes of pre- 
cepts concern mainly the ceremonial observances that are 
associated with the belief in supernatural beings, and what is 
left for rules of conduct in the affairs of the present world, 
deals almost entirely with the most obvious and universal con- 
ditions of social order, such as the protection of life and 
property. Of the ten commandments, for example, on which 
Christian morality is founded, scarcely more than half can 
strictly be called ethical, and only one deals with the domestic 
relations on their own merits. That one is not the seventh, 
forbidding adultery, which is really an adjunct of the eighth, 
"Thou shalt not steal," but the fifth, enjoining children to 
honor their parents, where there is some recognition of the 
social stability that is furthered by strengthening family ties. 
Not only, however, do both these precepts merely confirm 
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arrangements that must have already existed, without any 
attempt to justify them, but they contain no suggestion of any 
form of marriage more advanced than the polygamy or union 
of several women with one man, that was current among the 
Hebrews, and was apparently not unsuited to their stage of 
civilization. The eyes of theocratic law-givers have seldom 
been turned far either into the past or into the future ; but it 
is worthy of notice that in the comments of Jesus upon the 
Mosaic law, while there is still no endeavor to support arbi- 
trary precepts by a reasoned appeal to the realities of life, 
there is at least evidence of some approach to the monogamic 
ideal. On the whole, however, it is fair to say that Chris- 
tianity, like all other transcendental religions, accepted the 
prevailing type of sexual relationship, just as it accepted 
slavery, without seeking to do more than give a mystical 
character to its sanction. 

I have said that there is as yet no clear deliverance on this 
matter from social science, but I should rather have said 
" from the interpreters of social science," for it will be my 
aim to show that in spite of the conflict of opinion among 
experts there is ample material in the natural history of our 
race for a doctrine of marriage that will embody the authority 
alike of a priori principles and of experience. I shall not 
spend time on the general thesis that monogamy is a more 
highly evolved form of sexual union, and one more suited to 
the circumstances of advanced societies than any other kind 
of marriage that is known to have existed. The arguments 
that support this judgment have been presented by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer with such irresistible force that there is no need 
to do more than refer to them in the briefest terms. It is 
undeniable, in the first place, that if we make a sufficiently 
wide historic retrospect, — a retrospect that includes pre- 
human as well as human evolution, — we shall find a general 
though somewhat irregular progress from promiscuous and 
temporary relations of the sexes to unions that approximate 
more and more closely to a strict monogamy. This important 
fact, that our species seems slowly but steadily to have moved 
in the direction of a certain ideal by an unconscious and em- 
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pirical discovery of its advantage, is strongly reinforced by 
two arguments of a more abstract nature. One of these is 
drawn from the general theory of evolution. When it is 
realized that every process of development — inorganic as well 
as organic — means a passage from conditions and relations 
that are indefinite to others that are relatively definite, and 
admit of more exact prevision, there is a strong presumption 
that domestic institutions, like all other social products, will 
conform to the general rule, and that the most evolved form 
of marriage will be that which is most durable, and gives scope 
for the greatest variety of coherent relationships. A more 
convincing argument still is based on a rational study of the 
inevitable effects of different forms of sexual union upon the 
welfare of societies and of the race as a whole. Recognizing, 
as we must, that the sexual instincts have their raison d'etre in 
the preservation of the species, — an end to which all others 
must be subordinate, in the eyes of society, at least, and there- 
fore eventually of the individual, — we are constrained further 
to admit that whatever kind of marriage favors most the suc- 
cessful upbringing of children is on that ground alone to 
be judged the best. Now, whatever advantage a polygamous 
union may have in regard to the care of offspring in the con- 
dition of life determined by a militarist regime, there can be no 
question that in all the more advanced communities of the indus- 
trial type, children have by far the best chance in a home where 
the exclusive attention of both parents is bestowed upon their 
family. We find here the root of the whole matter. What- 
ever superstructure of convention, and law, and sentiment 
may have been built up on the relations of the sexes, the 
corner-stone must always be the well-being of the next gener- 
ation. Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
this paramount consideration will force its influence backward 
on the institutions of every community. Where it is ignored 
or inadequately realized, natural selection will inflict the 
penalty of extinction, while those societies which are most 
deeply impressed by its significance will be the torch-bearers 
of evolution. In this aspect it might be thought safe to 
assume that monogany was sufficiently justified as at least the 
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theoretic limit of progress in the domestic relations, whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to its implications and its 
practicability ; but I cannot make even this assumption with- 
out referring shortly to a curious argument used by M. Le- 
tourneau in his book on " The Evolution of Marriage." As 
this work forms one of the volumes of a well-known scientific 
series, and is therefore endowed with an authority even beyond 
what it may fairly claim as the embodiment of much care- 
ful and acute research, it will be worth while to see what is 
the author's summing-up and what is his prophecy for the 
future, especially in view of the fact that he poses as a 
thorough-going evolutionist. 

" The matrimonial contract will end," he writes, " by being 
the same kind of contract as any other, freely accepted, freely 
maintained, freely dissolved." And again : " The doctrine 
has been firmly held that the family, as we have it instituted 
in Europe, ... is the beau-ideal, the sacred and immutable 
sociological type. Ethnography, however, and even history, 
teach us that the present familial type . . . has not always 
existed, and that it is the result, like everything else, of a slow 
evolution ; from whence it is reasonable to infer that it will still 
continue to be modified!' It is the argument contained in 
these last words that calls forth an emphatic protest from all 
who are interested in saving a half-instructed public from a 
travesty of the Evolution Theory. M. Letourneau may have 
other grounds more valid for anticipating the dissolution of 
the family, but at the outset he must be debarred from any 
support from the grotesque notion that evolution means in- 
cessant change without any limit. There is, of course, a 
point in the equilibration of the forces affecting any aggregate 
where evolution ends and disintegration begins, but no one, so 
far as I am aware, except M. Letourneau, has ever regarded 
this kind of change as one to be hailed with satisfaction. If 
it can be shown that there is any form of sexual union, as yet 
unsuspected, which is likely to further the continued exist- 
ence and development of the species, or of any advanced 
society, more efficiently than monogamy, by all means give it 
recognition and a fair trial ; but let us at least be spared the 
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suggestion of hypothetical competitors based on a misunder- 
standing of the law of evolution. Monogamy now holds the 
field as the ideal form of marriage, and a much more profit- 
able task than speculating as to what other conceivable form 
of union might supersede it, will be that of considering what 
is implied by its full acceptance, and in what degree the ideal 
can ever be attained. 

What, then, is required, and what is forbidden, in the com- 
mandment that each man shall have one wife, and each woman 
one husband? But first it may be asked whether any command- 
ment at all is necessary. Granted that it is a supreme princi- 
ple of social ethics that the sex-relations of the present gen- 
eration shall be determined with reference to the well-being of 
succeeding generations, and granted that this end is in the main 
most fully secured by individual unions of a lasting character, 
cannot the principle be sufficiently maintained by trusting, if 
not to the social sentiment of each member of the community, 
at least to the constraining effect of the general opinion ? Is it 
necessary, is it even desirable, that sexual relations should be 
subject in any degree to the sanctions of law and religion ? 
Many in our day are clamoring for greater personal freedom 
in regard to sexual ties. They do not seek to overthrow 
monogamy, but they wish some relaxation of its despotism, 
some allowance for exceptional cases, and they press for either 
a looser control by the State and the Church, or for complete 
liberation. Is this a reasonable claim ? I believe not. There 
may be much, there undoubtedly is much, that is unsatisfactory 
in the position which marriage holds both as a civil contract 
and as a religious sacrament ; but while there are any public 
institutions at all to give definite expression to the general 
opinion, there can be no matter of which it is more important 
that they should take cognizance than the control of sex-rela- 
tions. What the exact nature of this control should be is a 
point that will be referred to presently ; but what I wish to 
urge just now is that it is of the highest moment that mar- 
riage should be subject to a universal rule, and that we dare 
not forego the chance of investing it with all available sanctions. 
However jealous we may be of encroachments on personal 
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liberty, we dare not trust the conscience of the average man 
with the entire control of those animal passions and vagrant 
fancies that have been transmitted from stages of development 
where a prodigal excess of energy in the sexual instincts 
could alone guarantee the survival of the type. There are 
weighty reasons, moreover, why we should not be satisfied in 
this matter to rely even on the outward conscience that is 
constituted by the approval and disapproval of the community, 
in so far as that is expressed informally. One reason is that 
a public opinion, however general and assured, which is not 
crystallized into definite enactments, or at least registered in 
some permanent form, could not have the necessary continuity 
to hold the balance justly between the interests of one gen- 
eration and those of the next. Social sentiment, even of the 
vaguest kind, is often effective enough in affairs that come 
within easy reach of its apprehension, but it is not to be de- 
pended on when any degree of imaginative insight is required. 
Besides, in sex-relations there is a lack of opportunity both for 
acquiring sufficient information and for exerting adequate 
pressure on individuals. In a matter which immediately con- 
cerns two people only, and which they may have reasons for 
keeping as secret as possible between themselves, it is difficult 
for the general public either to know enough or to feel strongly 
enough to justify interference. On all these grounds I main- 
tain that those have no case who would set sexual unions free 
from all responsibility to universal principles, clearly formu- 
lated and sanctioned in some sort by recognized social insti- 
tutions. 

Before considering what is implied in the full acceptance of 
monogamy, it will be well to ask how matters stand at present. 
In the course of social evolution the sanctity of the family has 
been hedged round by many bulwarks, most of which have 
arisen without any conscious direction on the part of society. 
The legal sanction required for the marriage-bond, though 
devised probably more to regulate the transmission of property 
than to secure the general care of offspring, has naturally come 
to have a wider significance by allowing no status to children 
born out of lawful wedlock. The marriage ceremonies which 
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in one form or another are found in all communities except 
the most barbarous, whether they are associated with religious 
rites or not, offer further evidence that society, as a whole, feels 
itself concerned in the family arrangements of each individual 
unit. The wedding feast, the wedding gifts, the wedding calls, 
must all be regarded as marks of tutelage over every two 
members of the group who publicly join their lives together. 
Nor does this effective though unorganized supervision begin 
only with the determining event. In all the relations that lead 
up to marriage the pressure of social opinion may be dis- 
cerned. Chastity is indirectly enforced by the penalty of 
losing one's good name, which, indeed, may be imperilled 
even by the appearance of any irregular sexual act. More 
than this, a code of manners has been evolved, none the less 
coercive because it is unwritten, which expresses the monog- 
amous ideal with a measure of sway over personal conduct 
that depends on the level of refinement reached by each social 
circle. In its most developed form this code enjoins a certain 
reserve of behavior in all intercourse between the sexes, an 
avoidance of every word or sign that could by any possible 
construction be thought to suggest or favor irregular relations. 
The virtue of modesty, which in this sense is, theoretically at 
least, applicable to both sexes alike, is cultivated as a guarantee 
of chastity. But there is a further refinement still. A perfect 
monogamic union is to be secured not only by continence 
before marriage but by constancy after marriage, and this lat- 
ter requirement throws back its influence on the earlier period 
in another way. The welfare of society, in so far as it depends 
on the constitution of the family, cannot be assured by nega- 
tive conditions alone. It is not enough that two people should 
be reserved for each other; no less important a consider- 
ation is that they should be well suited. A union that fails 
in this aspect is not only unstable, but even if it be preserved 
it is ill-suited to provide the proper conditions for the suc- 
cessful up-bringing of children. Society can of course do 
little of a positive nature to determine choice in marriage. 
It asserts itself, however, in two ways. It exercises a veto or 
rather a moral dissuasion in cases where there is an obvious 
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unfitness that is likely to tell unfavorably on the next gener- 
ation, and in the second place it indirectly exacts a certain 
deliberation from those who are about to marry. This latter 
influence is expressed not only in condemnation of marriages 
or engagements hastily contracted, but in a much more effec- 
tive manner by the convention, as it may be called, of court- 
ship. Although this institution is to be found throughout a 
great part of the animal kingdom, and has a natural origin in 
what Darwin has termed "the greater eagerness of the male," 
it has in human societies gained a peculiar importance as a 
means of conveying social pressure. What was in the begin- 
ning the comparative indifference of the female in the choice of 
a mate has been transformed into maidenly coyness, a quality 
to which there has been gradually and unconsciously assigned 
a highly significant social function. Coyness is something 
quite distinct from modesty in the sense in which it has been 
used above. It is a somewhat inadequate name to express the 
fact that to women has been granted the right to the final 
word in the expression of personal preference, and therefore 
that they have been constituted the guardians of dignified 
behavior in the preliminaries of marriage. Public opinion has 
turned this opportunity to account by imposing a standard of 
manners which has the practical effect of delaying decision, 
and thus securing some guarantee against a hasty and ill- 
judged assortment. 

When a union is once formed or is about to be formed, the 
mechanism of the law may be employed, and by stress of 
social opinion is commonly employed, to register the contract, 
and law being once invoked retains its hold on those con- 
cerned, both by enforcing the penalties of a breach at the in- 
stance of the aggrieved party, and by punishing bigamy as a 
crime against society. But the legal insistence on monogamy 
is partial even in theory, and in practice has still more serious 
limitations. The control lasts only while both parties are 
alive, and, even while it is nominally binding, it admits of 
evasions that partly weaken its effect. The release which is 
claimed as compensation for a breach of contract gives free- 
dom to the wrong-doer as well as to the sufferer, and in some 
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countries the facility with which divorce may be accomplished 
directly encourages collusion between contracting parties who 
have tired of their bonds. 

The social sentiment that is expressed informally is more 
pervading and consistent than the law, but it is difficult to 
compare the nature of the two forces, as the former varies so 
greatly in the different strata of Society. If, however, we may 
take those circles where serious reflection and refinement of 
feeling are most prevalent as expressing the true authoritative 
voice of the community, we find that public criticism, es- 
pecially coming from those who are in the closest relations of 
sympathy with any married pair whose conduct may be in 
question, has a powerful influence in preserving the sanctity 
of the monogamic union. It is true that the severity of its 
judgment, even at the highest level, is often tempered by a 
self-interested indulgence towards failures in constancy, espe- 
cially among men with regard to their own sex; but this 
attitude is not often defended on grounds of reason, being 
rather a tolerant concession in feeling towards the weakness 
of the flesh. In its most deliberate and impartial expression 
public sentiment tends distinctly to the view that when a man 
and a woman have once chosen each other for better, for 
worse, they must cleave together till death parts them. 
Though divorce may be tolerated, it is held to require strong 
justification, and the marriage of a divorced person is regarded 
with some disfavor. We may further trace a growing feeling 
against remarriage, even after the death of the first wife or 
husband. Such a union is not absolutely condemned, but if 
it is made hastily, the lack of respect for the dead is resented, 
and in any case the whole circumstances are weighed before 
even a modified approval is given. Those who marry more 
than twice run a serious risk of forfeiting altogether the good 
opinion of their society. 

Such, I believe, is the present position of this question. The 
duty laid on individuals is, as in the case of all other ethical 
principles, imposed by the general sense of the community 
constraining its members to act in the interests of the whole, 
and therefore as much in the interest of each unit as accords 
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with the welfare of all the others. The obligation is not of 
course at every point consciously referred to its source. The 
feeling that prompts a general conformity to social demands 
has become largely instinctive, and the particular conduct 
associated with this feeling in regard to the relations of the 
sexes has been gradually evolved into its present form, which 
is impressed on our manners and customs, our legal systems, 
our literature and art and religion. But it is the province of 
scientific philosophy to analyze every moral tradition or con- 
vention, however imposing its authority may be, in order to 
discover its rationale and the law of its development, so that 
true progress may be made surer in becoming more intelligent. 

We may now consider the existing customs, laws, and 
sentiments which I have indicated as determining the relations 
of the sexes, with the purpose of judging how far they are 
based on sound principles, how far they succeed in expressing 
these principles, and in what direction changes should be 
sought that will be in harmony at once with the ultimate 
ideal and with the limiting conditions of progress in human 
nature. 

The answers to these inquiries have been in part already 
anticipated. We have seen that the paramount consideration 
in determining the best form of sexual union must be the 
successful nurture of the succeeding generation, and that a 
process of selection has brought monogamy to the front as 
the ideal kind of marriage for attaining that end, — a result 
which might have been forecast on a priori grounds. It has 
further appeared that, apart from the general nature of the 
union, an element of the highest importance is that the parents 
should be so well suited to each other as not only to produce 
vigorous offspring, but to co-operate harmoniously in their 
upbringing. We may pass then to examine the efficiency of 
the mechanism by which these ends are served at the present 
time in our own and other civilized countries. 

As the legal enactments of a free people must always lag 
behind the general sentiment, and even where they reflect 
that sentiment faithfully, can only express a part of it, it 
will be convenient first to criticise the prevailing social con- 
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victions as to the proper relations of the sexes under their 
widest aspect, and afterwards to consider at each point how 
far the physical constraint of the law should be invoked to 
enforce compliance or exact penalties, and how far reliance 
should be placed on moral suasion. I have already offered 
what I hold to be weighty reasons why we can never seek to 
dispense with legal sanctions altogether ; but while this posi- 
tion will be assumed, there is room for controversy at special 
points as to whether the authority of the law should be ex- 
tended or relaxed. 

Beginning with the period before marriage, we may ask 
first whether the means now adopted for securing a satisfac- 
tory choice are the best that can be devised. The tendency 
in recent times, among the English-speaking races at least, 
has undoubtedly been towards lessening interference with 
individual liberty, even on the part of family and friends, and 
trusting more and more to the action of the " elective affini- 
ties" that assert themselves with ever increasing emphasis. 
The marriage of convenience or arrangement is discredited, 
but this change of feeling must not be interpreted to mean that 
all idea of regulation has given place to a doctrine of laissez 
/aire. Society has never in any degree given up its concern 
with individual unions: indeed, it is more busily interested 
in them now than at any former time. But it has come to 
recognize that its efforts can be more wisely expended in 
providing the conditions for a suitable choice than in dictating 
decisions based on superficial judgments. There is a wide 
difference between the new regime of personal liberty and the 
primitive anarchy in sexual relations. The regulation by the 
community is still present, though it has gradually become 
less direct and mechanical, and freedom of choice can be 
trusted to produce good results only in the degree that indi- 
vidual members can be made to realize their responsibility. I 
have already referred to some of the more palpable guarantees 
that Society has provided, — its inculcation of the virtue of 
modest reticence in behavior, and its establishment of the 
convention of courtship, but it will be well to look into the 
matter a little more deeply. The conditions of a wise choice 
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in anything are a sufficient variety to choose from and suffi- 
cient opportunity of comparison before a decision has to be 
made. In the development of domestic institutions the un- 
conscious action of Society in providing both of these condi- 
tions has hitherto been mainly negative, though more or 
less imperfect attempts have always been made to main- 
tain something equivalent to a marriage-market. The effi- 
ciency of this machinery will be considered presently ; but 
I must first ask attention to a factor which, if not strictly 
positive in its nature, has yet assumed the highest impor- 
tance both in aiding the selective process and in strengthen- 
ing the final decision. I refer to the idealization of animal 
appetite into the complex but very definite emotion of sexual 
love. That this motive, as we now understand it, is a product 
of social evolution, is clear from its comparative insignificance 
even in such advanced societies as those of Greece and Rome ; 
that it is a powerful determinant in sex-relations scarcely 
needs to be demonstrated. If, however, we are to use it 
aright and turn it to its full account, we must analyze its 
nature and influence more closely than is usually attempted. 
There may be some to whom the scientific analysis of roman- 
tic love will seem a desecration. They may be inclined to 
fancy that if the mystery of its genesis is penetrated, its 
imaginative charm will be lost, and its power weakened or de- 
stroyed. But this is surely a needless fear. Instead of seeking 
to blind ourselves to the undeniable fact that certain feelings 
which are now among the most exalted have their roots 
in instincts that are common to all organic nature, shall we 
not rather find reason for pride that so noble a superstructure 
could be reared on the elemental basis of life ? If sexual 
desires in their rudiments seem to us now gross and unworthy 
of socialized beings, it is only in contrast with the transfigured 
forms they have assumed in their association with less egoistic 
impulses. For this is the essence of the idealizing process 
that has purged the reproductive instincts of their crude and 
brutal selfishness, and turned them into a potent instrument 
of social organization. The familiar contrast between love 
and desire is not always clearly conceived. It is the glory of 
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love not that it excludes desire, but that it includes it, only so 
combined with the sympathetic emotions, and in such moder- 
ate proportion to them, that it remains no longer a disintegra- 
ting force. It is unnecessary to trace at any length the course 
of development by which this transformation has been accom- 
plished. I will only point out how supremely natural it has 
been. Every sexual union, however casual and temporary, 
admits an element of common interest ; and even the smallest 
use that may be made of such an opportunity of sympathy 
offers a vantage-ground for further progress. Every exten- 
sion of the connection, however it may be caused, makes pos- 
sible a closer knitting of the bond ; the joint efforts for the 
rearing of offspring affording the fullest scope for the growth 
of a mutual affection. But while this unconscious natural 
selection and individual adaptation have been manifestly oper- 
ating towards greater definiteness in sex-relationships, it is 
doubtful if much permanent headway could ever have been 
made against the anarchic tendencies of sexual passion if a 
powerful auxiliary had not been found in the control exer- 
cised by social opinion. There is a subtle but all-important 
reaction of the community — of the whole race, indeed — upon 
its members in this matter, quite apart from the physical or 
moral constraint that coerces the will of individuals for recog- 
nized public ends. I refer to the place that has been accorded 
to the sentiment of love in the traditions of culture that are 
transmitted from age to age, and form our most precious 
inheritance from the past. Though it is a product only of 
the latest era of civilization, the imaginative conception of a 
chivalrous worship of the ideal type of womanhood and of a 
standard of conduct in harmony with such devotion has 
proved to be the most potent factor in human progress that 
history has yet revealed. Every child that is now born in 
any advanced society enters sooner or later into an atmos- 
phere of thought and feeling on the questions of sex that is 
filled with the glamour of poetic fancy and romantic idealism. 
Even those who live most like the beasts that perish cannot 
remain wholly insensible to the influence, and its power over all 
who are capable of any refinement of sentiment makes it one 
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of the chief determining forces of life. If we seek for the 
essential character of this emotion as it is expressed in litera- 
ture, in art, in religion, we shall find it in the insistence on 
the beauty of a whole-hearted absorption in a single affection. 
The chaos of impulses that fill the mind on the threshold of 
the world of action is conceived as reduced to order under 
the control of an overmastering passion which gives a perma- 
nent direction to the whole nature. It is true that in romantic 
love there is an impersonal element ; it is the emotion itself 
that attracts us as well as the loved one. But this exaltation 
of feeling that seems in a measure to withdraw us from the 
object and throw us back upon ourselves, in no way resembles 
the primitive indifference to personal qualities that precluded 
all constancy of attachment. On the contrary, the reaction of 
love upon the general springs of conduct can only attain its 
full power under the two conditions that the concentration of 
feeling on one object shall be strong enough to overbear all 
wayward desires, and that the common ground of sympathy 
between the two natures shall be the widest possible. It may 
be seen then that the ideal love which is the theme of poetry and 
romance is no primary emotion to be reckoned with as a 
transcendental element in human experience, but is simply the 
ultimate form, as anticipated by the imagination, which sexual 
appetite assumes when its full bearing on social development 
has been realized. The aspirations of the highest natures 
throughout the later stages of evolution have gradually crys- 
tallized into a definite ideal, which has become a potent factor 
in the social environment that so largely moulds individual 
members of the race into harmony with the laws of progress. 
That the sentiment of love which seems to rise so spon- 
taneously in the breast of each of us is, in its nobler refine- 
ments at least, a creation of humanity in the interests of its 
aggregate welfare, cannot in any real sense detract from its 
beauty, or lower its rank among the springs of conduct. 
Rather must we feel that, if its origin has been rightly de- 
scribed, a far more worthy place is assigned to it as the central 
motive of life in its widest aspect, than could ever have been 
claimed while its raison d'etre lay unrecognized. 
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From the practical stand-point, at least, the interpretation 
afforded by the deeper analysis should be welcome. For if 
the ideal of love has been evolved, each one of us whose 
opinion and feeling form elements in the social judgments of 
the race, is called upon to accept a measure of responsibility 
for its preservation and enforcement. It may even be that the 
evolution of the ideal itself is not yet complete, and therefore 
that we must help to determine in what direction further 
progress may be made. But to keep for the present to the 
more proximate question, we may ask what can be done to 
press the more consistent acceptance of the ideal in its exist- 
ing theoretic form. The influence we may bring to bear is 
twofold; it may find systematic expression in educational 
methods, and it may less formally by example and precept 
affect the general tone of sentiment in the community. Though 
there are signs of a more rational attitude than has hitherto 
been held in regard to the cultivation of the sexual instincts 
in the upbringing of children, the vast majority of parents and 
teachers alike are as yet wholly without any intelligent principle 
in the treatment of this most important matter. At the critical 
period when sexual feelings begin to assert themselves, instead 
of watching for every opportunity of guidance through the 
frank satisfaction of natural curiosity, and the suggestion of 
the higher aspects of the passion of love, we too commonly 
follow a timid and shiftless policy of evasion and laissez faire, 
if not of actual repression. By such a course we directly 
tend to bring about that isolation of the purely animal in- 
stincts from all the wider human affections, which it has been 
the priceless service of romantic idealism so largely to pre- 
vent. It is not by fostering an artificial mystery about the 
simple facts of sex-relations that we can hope to stimulate the 
nobler imaginative developments of the sentiment of love ; 
rather do we by such ill-judged reticence encourage the 
growth of morbid and ill-regulated desires. When this con- 
spiracy of silence is reinforced by the effects of our con- 
ventual system of education, whereby youths and girls spend 
their years of adolescence in an unnatural separation from 
each other, and too often are removed even from the influences 
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of family life, we cannot wonder that the entire lack of prepa- 
ration for a worthy and reasonable love becomes painfully 
apparent when the limits of authority are reached, and con- 
duct and feeling are subject only to the less definite control 
of public opinion. A good deal of the criticism which a 
rational doctrine of the relations of the sexes would direct 
upon our educational methods must involve changes in the 
general fabric of society that are too wide to be discussed 
within the limits of this paper ; but there is one measure, pre- 
senting no difficulties of arrangement, that surely demands 
more attention than it now receives. If the true preparation 
for love and marriage is, as I hold it to be, to learn to asso- 
ciate physical passion with the higher emotions developed 
by social sympathy — with a single-hearted devotion that de- 
mands courage, and self-sacrifice, and considerate forethought 
and tenderness ; if we wish to bind all these qualities together 
in the imagination of the young and clothe the conception 
with every attribute of beauty that fancy can devise, how can 
we forego the precious opportunities that lie to our hand in 
the persuasive witchery of art ? The power that may be exer- 
cised in the formation of character by the presentment of ideal 
types is as yet very imperfectly utilized. Love is par excel- 
lence the theme of the artist, and young people will soon find 
this out for themselves ; but there is a wide difference in the 
degrees of idealization, and, while we concern ourselves to 
exclude the grosser forms, we neglect the only effective means 
of accomplishing this, namely, the persistent presentation of 
the sentiment in its noblest examples. It is the prevalent 
idea that the longer we can keep all notions of love, even in 
its romantic guise, out of children's heads, the better it will 
be for them. Surely it would be a wiser policy to fill their 
minds as soon as they are able to receive them, with the 
creations of art in which love is represented in its sublimest 
aspects. The youth who is familiar with the love-stories of 
Shakespeare, and George Eliot, and Meredith, will suffer little 
harm from the gilded sensualism of the Restoration drama. 
Let us hasten to implant the images of beauty that will keep 
the soul sweet and wholesome, and free from the taint of any 
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later influences, however sordid these may be. Let it be one 
of the chief aims of education to gather from history and 
fiction, from poetry and the drama, such notable instances of 
pure romantic devotion as will consecrate forever the passion 
of love in the imagination of those who study them. 

When we turn from these opportunities of direct and sys- 
tematic influence through the emotional training of the young 
to consider how the ideal of love can be more deeply impressed 
on the' mind of the community by informal methods, we shall 
find no lack of occasion for the efforts of those individual 
members who may find courage to brave public opinion in 
expressing their feelings and convictions on this subject. We 
know how many arduous steps have yet to be taken before 
the consecration of sexual desire to the ends of a perfect 
marriage-bond can become a reality. The sentiment of so- 
ciety has reached the point of decreeing that women shall be 
chaste, on penalty of hopelessly losing caste ; it has still to 
pass the same law for men. There are some who profess to 
hold this an unattainable aim, urging that the two sexes are 
subject to different conditions, and cannot, therefore, be made 
amenable to the same rule. It is true that in the case of 
women the social prohibition of every act that would forestall 
the issues of a permanent union was at once more easy to 
enforce and more essential to the establishment of family ties. 
But even when it is granted that men are by nature more 
strongly tempted to allow sexual passion to break through 
both inward and outward restraints, and, further, that the more 
obvious penalties of transgression, as well to themselves as to 
the community, are comparatively slight, we are none the less 
bound to press onward towards the ideal by demanding that 
the same standard of personal purity shall be applied to both 
sexes alike. Though it should have to be admitted that this 
ideal is, for men, a counsel of perfection, it is still the goal to- 
wards which all true progress must tend. But there is good 
reason to hold that its attainment is not so chimerical as many 
would profess to believe. It is no doubt hopeless to expect 
that in any large and heterogeneous society prenuptial chastity 
will ever become an absolute and universal rule ; until the mil- 
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lennium is reached there will always be individuals who recog- 
nize no control but that of physical force, and who in the absence 
of any practicable legal restraint will follow their own impulses 
with little regard to consequences. But it is perfectly reason- 
able to anticipate a time, which our endeavors may bring sen- 
sibly nearer, when all sexual intercourse that is not associated 
with a genuine sympathy of nature, and acknowledged in the 
outward bond of a permanent union, will be accounted treason 
to the community and to the race, and those who defy public 
sentiment in this matter, be they men or women, will be 
treated as social outcasts. Already a strong feeling exists, 
in our own country at least, in favor of applying a uniform 
standard to both sexes ; and it is clear that a principle of con- 
duct which many are able to follow is, as an ideal of effort, 
beyond the reach of none. I need say nothing of the power 
of example in supporting the convictions that a scientific 
sociology bids us hold on this question, but I would refer to 
one means of advance that implies no marked changes in the 
prevailing type of human nature, except that we should all 
have the courage to let our opinions and feelings be known. 
It is not easy to realize how greatly progress is impeded in 
every line of social development, but especially in this matter, 
by a want of openness in the expression of moral sentiments. 
Whether it be from a morbid fear of any appearance of hy- 
pocrisy or pharisaism, or from an unworthy affectation of the 
cynicism that is deemed in keeping with a knowledge of the 
world, there is, among men at least, a laxity of speech in re- 
gard to sex-relations which must tend to blunt the edge of 
the finer sensibilities, both of those who indulge in it and 
of those who consent to listen without protest. It may be 
that the reaction from the narrowness of an ascetic " mortify- 
ing of the flesh" has not yet been exhausted ; it may be that 
the want of a rational theory of marriage leaves undue license 
of jest and comment to the average man who does not per- 
ceive the roots of his feelings ; it may be that the measure ot 
conformity to the ideal that we are induced to offer in our 
conduct, imposes a strain on our imperfectly disciplined natures 
for which we take revenge in conversation when fitting oppor- 
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tunity occurs. But whatever be the reason, it must be ad- 
mitted to our discredit that it is part of what may be termed 
the " freemasonry of the smoking-room" for men to profess a 
lower degree of respect for women than they really feel. I do 
not mean to urge that those who recognize the unworthiness 
of this convention should set themselves to preach to their 
neighbors, in season or out of season, but surely there are 
many unobtrusive yet effective ways of raising the tone of 
conversation, even in its least formal moments, without either 
the assumption of moral superiority, or interference with any 
reasonable liberty in the play of humor and worldly wisdom. 
Before passing from the influences that belong to the period 
before marriage, we must glance at those social institutions 
for aiding the choice of mates which are of a more definite 
and positive kind. Some of these are of a distinctly commer- 
cial type, and are deservedly ridiculed and condemned on the 
ground that their mechanism admits a reference only to the 
more material elements of the contract. But the fact that 
there are people who have recourse to the advertisement 
columns of a newspaper or the services of a matrimonial 
bureau in their search for a suitable mate points to some 
failure in our social arrangements which should not escape 
attention. In a large and complex community there must no 
doubt be always a number of lonely men and women who 
have few chances of forming friendships that may lead to 
marriage, but is there any reason why these should be so 
numerous as they are ? The evil is mostly due to what I 
have already described as our conventual system of educa- 
tion. In all the serious business of life we insist on an un- 
natural separation of the sexes from childhood onward, — in 
the school-room, in the university, in the workshop, — while 
even in the hours of recreation any real freedom of inter- 
course is seriously limited. To some this lack of opportunity 
means perpetual celibacy; to others — what is no better, and 
may be infinitely worse, both for themselves and for the com- 
munity — a marriage determined by the mere accident of prox- 
imity, and affording none of the conditions of a well-assorted 
union. In recent years the establishment of social clubs 
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and other similar devices have done something towards reme- 
dying this state of matters among the working-classes, 
whose want of leisure and resources places them at a 
special disadvantage, but little improvement can be expected 
till we grow out of the medieval superstition that the forcible 
repression of the sexual instincts at the very period when they 
should be subject to the natural discipline of association with 
wider impulses, is the best guarantee for their wise exercise at 
the critical moment of choice. Even apart from questions of 
education and work, however, there is surely something un- 
satisfactory in the nature of the provision we make for the 
social intercourse of young people. In those circles where 
definite arrangements are possible almost the only kind of re- 
union on which any reliance is placed for fostering acquaint- 
anceships that may lead to marriage, is a dancing-party. It 
may, indeed, be said that such entertainments are given not 
for any ulterior end, but simply to afford a harmless enjoy- 
ment to young people. This is, of course, the immediate and 
ostensible purpose, but as they offer by far the most frequent 
opportunities of meeting, they have undoubtedly come to fill 
the place of what I have called a marriage-market. This term 
is used in no opprobrious sense ; it is not only a legitimate 
function, it is the duty of every society to secure to its mem- 
bers ample facilities for the free choice of friendships, and 
though the formation of lasting ties is not obtruded as a pro- 
fessed object, it is none the less to be recognized from the 
sociological stand-point as the true raison d'etre of all social 
gatherings in which the interests of young men and maidens 
are specially considered. How far then is wisdom of selection 
in marriage aided by the institution of the dancing-party ? It 
has, no doubt, some advantages. The frequent change of 
partners offers in a natural way the variety of introductions 
that forms one important requisite in the preliminaries of ac- 
quaintanceship, while the excitement produced by the music 
and the rhythmical motions of the dance breaks the ice of 
reserve, and allows further advances towards intimacy than 
would be possible under more constrained conditions. But in 
actual experience it is very seldom that these services are not 
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seriously outweighed. It is only the more external qualities 
that can be revealed or appreciated in the ball-room, for, though 
in theory there is no bar to reasonable conversation that might 
disclose sympathy in taste and opinion, the circumstances are 
not commonly favorable. The physical excitement of late 
hours and large numbers, even if it be not artificially stimu- 
lated, is not likely either to display or to develop the finer ele- 
ments of character, and except in rare instances it must be an 
entirely superficial impression that young people get of each 
other in such an atmosphere. It is, indeed, easier to point 
out the defects of the current type of social entertainment 
than to suggest what might replace or supplement it, but even 
destructive criticism may not be without value if it leads us 
to discourage the least satisfactory features in our existing 
arrangements. 

I have passed in review the various means, direct and indi- 
rect, by which society influences the marriage choice of indi- 
viduals, but the question is still to be asked whether, in regard 
to this preparatory period, there is any room for legal inter- 
ference. The attitude of the state towards irregular sexual 
relations where no express contract is broken has varied in 
different times and countries, but there has been a general 
progression towards a policy of non-intervention, which will 
probably not be arrested before it is completely accom- 
plished. In our own land, certainly, recent experiments, both 
in the way of regulation and of repression, have failed to jus- 
tify themselves, for the onus of defence must lie with those 
who trust more to the physical constraints of the law than to 
the pressure of public sentiment, and very marked results in 
the decrease of sexual immorality would be required to out- 
weigh the evils of interference. The protection of youth 
comes, of course, under another category, and there are 
certain enactments that would fairly be included in the neces- 
sary preservation of order, but where the state attempts to do 
more, it only brings discredit on itself by assuming a function 
which it is unable effectively to discharge. 

When we turn to consider the period after a contract of 
marriage has been made, I believe we shall find little difficulty 
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in applying the principles to which appeal has already been 
made. If the paramount consideration be to secure a stable 
and harmonious union in which the upbringing of the children 
can receive the fullest justice, then it is imperative that the 
choice once made should be irrevocable. Every mitigation of 
this condition is an encouragment to haste and levity in 
making the final decision. No measure can be neglected 
which will help to enforce the truth that marriage is the 
supreme event in the life of every one, whether in its bearing 
on personal happiness or on social welfare, and that the 
selection of the most suitable husband or wife demands the 
most careful deliberation. If the penalties of mistakes can be 
evaded, and a second or a third chance may be offered to any 
one who likes to take it, marriage will become an affair of ex- 
periment without any finality, and we shall be launched on a 
retrograde course towards the promiscuous relations of our 
prehistoric ancestors. This is no vain imagination : already 
in some parts of the United States and in some Continental 
countries there has been in recent years a marked tendency 
towards the position of affairs anticipated by M. Letourneau, 
where marriage is to become a contract for a stated period, or 
is to be terminable at any time on statutory notice being 
given by either party. When we hear of divorce being granted 
on the plea of incompatibility of temper, we may expect soon 
to find that a pretext is no longer thought necessary, and that 
any act of repudiation, however arbitrary, can claim the sanc- 
tion of the law. In this country we are happily as yet far 
from such a lax interpretation of the marriage bond ; but I 
hold that we have not only to set our faces against the grow- 
ing license of opinion on this matter; we must retrace our 
steps towards the ideal of the Catholic Church, which, in 
theory at least, has never agreed to recognize divorce for any 
ground whatever. Even unfaithfulness must be held no suf- 
ficient reason for dissolving a tie which not only joins husband 
and wife together, but binds each of them in their own persons 
to assert a principle involving the highest interests of their 
community and of their race. It is not, of course, implied 
that the integrity of a household must be maintained before 
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the world after its elements have proved to be hopelessly 
discordant; although in many cases the knowledge that no 
complete release was possible would go far to restrain the 
impatient egoism that so often disturbs the harmony of mar- 
ried life, and to lead both parties to make the best even of an 
unpromising situation. It may sometimes be better for all 
concerned that husband and wife should live apart; and 
where the custody of children and questions of property are 
to be considered, the terms of the separation may have to be 
adjusted in the law courts, but the public sanction thus given 
to the arrangement should carry with it no permission to form 
other ties. Society cannot, of course, attempt to prevent such 
second unions, even when formed while both parties to the 
original contract are still alive ; but it can at least withhold all 
legal recognition of them, and this attitude I believe it is 
bound to assume if the full establishment of monogamy is 
ever to be realized. Though the abolition of divorce cannot 
be pressed at once as a measure demanded unconditionally 
by accepted ethical principles, it will take place in time in ex- 
pression of the sentiment of every nation that leads the van 
of social progress. Whether the doctrine of the indissolubility 
of the marriage-tie will ever be held to enjoin perpetual 
widowhood, cannot be so confidently assumed, but the 
prophecy may be hazarded that though so strict an interpre- 
tation may never win universal acceptance, it will come to be 
held by more and more as the ultimate ideal. 

I have tried to forecast the true course of development in 
the relations of the sexes, as it must be determined by the 
essential factors of human progress that are disclosed in the 
study of history and social science. I am fully aware that the 
point of view which I have represented has as yet received 
little sanction from authoritative opinion. Those who would 
most readily accept my general analysis will demur to my 
conclusions, and most of those who share my hopes for the 
future will be repelled by the nature of the arguments on 
which they rest. But this unfortunate conflict of judgment 
and sentiment cannot disturb the confidence with which I 
would urge the main contentions of this paper ; rather, indeed, 
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would I seek support and confirmation from it. In so vital a 
matter it is unlikely that scientific reasoning and the apparent 
teaching of experience should both be altogether mistaken. 
Cannot the two positions be reconciled by the closer scrutiny 
of the natural basis of marriage, on the one hand, and the 
more careful application of scientific principles on the other? 
If it be useless to appeal to the so-called advanced thinkers 
who take the name of evolution in vain in their irresponsible 
outcry against the social control of individual destiny, it may 
yet be possible to prevail on the true conservators of the 
highest traditions of marriage to end the present dangerous 
anarchy of opinion, and make their position impregnable by 
adopting the naturalistic stand-point that can alone secure for 
them the alliance of the coming generation. 

James Oliphant. 
Edinburgh. 



THE ETHICS OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE AND 
WORK.* 

By " intellectual life" I mean the habitual desire and effort 
to discover the truth for ourselves in matters rising above the 
sphere of our ordinary interests and occupations. Such sub- 
jects of investigation are to be found in nature, in man, in 
society, in those ultimate forces which underlie and penetrate, 
or those ultimate pre-suppositions which are employed to ex- 
plain, the universe of things, whether we conceive them in 
terms of the finite or the infinite, of the natural or the divine. 
By " intellectual work" I mean the process of co-ordinating 
and affiliating these truths, when once ascertained, for our own 
satisfaction and information, and of communicating, explain- 
ing, and enforcing them for the instruction and guidance of 
others. Thus, the intellectual life may be regarded as a con- 
tinuous habit; intellectual work, as an intermittent process. 

To begin with the Ethics of Intellectual Life. The prime, 
essential, and indispensable virtue in this relation is obviously 

* A lecture delivered before the Cambridge Ethical Society. 



